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parental responsibility. 


pve „ case of this malignant disease 

established- PerhaP * be reported. Perhaps bad depraved 
' day Will have to b J whatever class of society 


some 


me ody — reformatories, ^ 

boys will he *** j°„ cases of scarlet fever are isolated and 
they belong to, ju- 
sent to the fever 


t b hey belong to, just as cases o £ if . may some day be 

to report^ these offences. 


obligatory for part ies, and it is folly to think 

School masters are ^ deal wkh suc h cases , when 

that they should De would be to close a school 

sometimes the only propercou 

altogether, for a ® ble misch ief might be stopped and 

— “I rd~i: g 

aSn^U. you not at least warn him faithfully, 
and earnestly 1 It is indeed the least that you can do. 

One parting word. We have thought of sad and solemn 
things to-day. We have felt our own weakness even when 
we wish to do our best for those who are our nearest and our 
dearest. We have seen how a mysterious law is passing on 
all the evil, as well as all the good of the world, from 
generation to generation. History tells us how nations have 
neglected this law, and how evil has accumulated, until those 
nations could exist no longer. Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, 
and Rome perished from this neglect. 

Shall we neglect to use the greatest power of all : viz., the 
power of true religion ? Let us use all physical remedies, let 
us use all the remedies that common sense and experience 


dictate ; but above all, let us cultivate the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, for if God be for us, who shall be against us. 

One, who is greater than the law of Heredity, has said, 
*• Behold I make all things new.” Is not the most radical 
cure of all, the one indicated by St Paul, when he said, “ If 
y man be in Christ, he is a new creature : old things have 
passe away, behold all things have become new ? ” 
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Discipline. 

What part does Discipline play in your system of education r 
We should hail the query as manifesting a cheering degree 
of interest if we were not quite sure that our interlocutor 
uses discipline as a euphuism for punishment. That con- 
viction puts one’s mind into the attitude of protest. In the 
first place, we have no system of education. We hold that 
great things, such as nature, life, education are ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined’ in proportion as they are systematised. 
We have a method of education it is true, but method is no 
more than a way to an end and is free, yielding, adaptive as 
Nature herself. Method has a few comprehensive laws 
according to which details shape themselves, as one naturally 
shapes one’s behaviour to the acknowledged law that fire 
burns. System, on the contrary, has an infinity of rules and 
instructions as to what you are to do and how you are to do 
it. Method in education follows nature humbly, stands aside 
and gives her fair play. 

System leads Nature : assists, supplements, rushes in to 
undertake those very tasks which Nature has made her own 
since the world was. Does Nature endow every young thing, 
child or kitten, with a wonderful capacity for inventive play r 
Nay, but, says System, I can help here; 1 wiU invent games 
for the child and help his plays, and make more use of t is 
power of his than unaided Nature knows how. So 3ame 
System teaches the child to play, and he enjo)s it , ut, a as, 
there is no play in him, no initiative, when e is e o 
himself; and so on all along the lines. System is ^ a c ber j 

jealous and produces enormous the teacher 

Method pursues a ‘ wise passiveness. x° TUp 

and are hardly aware that he is doing any i 
children take the initiative, but, somehow, t u resu 
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teacher. They develope, become daily 


more and more of person , temperate will, 

fU i gh., S .r.^a„d S kUI, 


these and not in 
•e of 

The 

E " d “ ri ,hr golden fruits which ripen under the 
Such as these are tne g tQ d i scr iminate between the 

eyes of the parent • educat0 r, who follows sympath- 

role of nature and that &t motdier> 

etically and dutifully t e .®*. .. j t ^ ou ght not. I daresay 

•Oh > .henyouhavenod,sc,phne v n hM g n ^ 

it would answer very rld i dren are always good when they 
and make them happy. Children an eai ™ y g > 

are happy, are they not!" Not so fast, dear reader. He 

who wouli follow a great leader m „st needs endeavour 
himself, Ohm Hast ohm East, and the d.vine lead which we 
call Nature is infinitely blessed in the following, but steep to 
tread and hard to find and by no means to be confounded 
with leisurely strolling in ways of our own devising. 

The parent who would educate his children, in any large 
sense of the word, must lay himself out for high thinking and 
lowly living ; the highest thinking indeed possible to the 
human mind and the simplest directest living. 

This thought of discipline, for example, is one of the large 
comprehensive ideas which must inform and direct the life 
rather than be gathered up into a rule, easy to remember and 
easy to apply, when, now and then, comes the occasion for it. 
If Tommy is naughty, whip him and send him to bed, is a 
ready-reckoner kind of rule, handy to have about one and is 
the sort of thing which many people mean by discipline. 
Now we would not say that punishment is never to be used, 
very much otherwise. Neither would we say that physic is 
never to be taken. But punishment, like physic, is a casualty 
on y o occasional occurrence at the worst, and punishment 
wa P J S1< J alllce are reduced to a minimum in proportion as 
.Jr! h< : althy cond hions of body and mind. We are not 
Snencer b ^ d ° Wn canons for punishment. Mr. Herbert 
US a ouitp r„ n0t perhap5 said the last word, but he has given 
punished i,v nV ’ enlent rule to go on with. A child should be 
“ b Ulr ral C ° nSe 1“"“ s of tm offence. To 
enough Ian S,t ° Ut “ pM * & would often 

and mental g ' eV<m fatal * n j ur y to the child, bodily 

mental. You cannot let the indolent child be punished 
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by ignorance, the wilful and adventurous child break hk li n 

and so on ; but so far as punishments have been allowed™, ' 

become necessary the nature of the offence gives one a due 

*° a .f U,table P™!fhment. The child who does not ea, h“ 
porridge goes without his plum This U eat his 

ment in kind, perhaps the nearest apprJch to ^aSi 

consequences which it is advisable to try 

But parents should face the fact that Children rather enjoy 
punishments In these they find the opportunities, so frequent 
in story-books, so rare in real life, for showing a fine pluck. 
The child who is in punishment is very commonly enjoying 
himself intensely, because he is respecting himself intensely 
There is a bit of heroism in the bearing of the penalty which 
is very apt to do away with any sense of contrition for the 
offence, and the plucky little fellow who takes his punishment 
with an air, is by no means a bad and hardened young 
offender, but is an economist of opportunities, making the 
best of what comes to hand for his own real education. His 
mother’s distress, his father’s disapproval, these are quite 
different matters and carry no compensating sense of hardi- 
hood. Reflections like these lead one to spare the rod, not 
at all out of oversensibility to the child’s physical suffering, 
for we would have him endure hardness if we mean to make 
a man of him, but purely because it is not easy to find a 
punishment that does not defeat its own end. 

The light smart slap with which the mother visits the little 
child when he is naughty, is often both effective and educative. 
It changes the current of baby’s thoughts and he no longer 
wishes to pull his sister’s hair. But, should not the slap be a 
last resort when no other way is left of changing his thoughts .' 
With the older child a theory of punishments rests less upon 
the necessity to change the culprit s thoughts than upon the 
hope of forming a new association of ideas, that is, of certain 
pains and penalties inevitably attached to certain orms o 
wrong doing. This, we know too well, is a teacnng o 1 e 
and is not to be overlooked in education. I he experience o 
each of us goes to prove that every breach of lav, m t °ug 
or deed, is attended by its own penalties, I ' iu ” e< ' , 
remote, and the child who is not broug it up ° r am r>aign 
“due follows deed in course.” is sent out to ns rs 
undrilled and untrained, a raw recruit. 
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— ; T^T^fd^need for punishment is mostly 

Our contention is(J ^ fear of pun ishment is hardly 
preventable, and U ^ a§ the delight of the particular 
ever so strong f nishmen t were necessarily re- 

wrong-doing m ^ ^ ^ ^ of those .« sins we have a 

SC" Why, the world would be a very good world, for no 
manner 'of sin escapes its present pumshment rh^fact , 
not that punishment is unnecessary or that useless but 

"hi it is inadequate and barely touches our aim; which is , 
not the visitation of the offence, but the correction of that 
fault of character of which the offence is the outcome. 
Jemmy tells lies and we punish him, and by so doing we 
mark our sense of the offence, but, probably, no punishment 
could be invented drastic enough to cure Jemmy of telling 
lies in the future, and this is the thing to be aimed at. No, 
we must look deeper ; we must find out what weak place in 
character, what false habit of thinking, leads Jemmy to tell 
lies, and we must deal with this false habit in the only 
possible way, by forming the contrary habit of true thinking, 
which will make Jemmy grow up a true man. “ I think I 
have never told a lie since,” said a lady, describing the 
single conversation in which her father cured her of lying by 
setting up an altogether new train of thought. 

Not mere spurts of occasional punishment, but the in- 
cessant watchfulness and endeavour which go to the forming 
and preserving of the habits of the good life is what we mean 
b} discipline, and from this point of view never were there 
such disciplinarians as the parents who labour on these lines. 

very abit of courtesy, consideration, order, neatness, 
punctua lty, truthfulness, is itself a schoolmaster, and orders 
hfe with the most unfailing diligence. 

are few parents e f S ' ly ^ orme d, so strong to compel. There 

-nth’s^our t^wTe abL°l 1*7 ****** if ** ^ 

with /i ooo Y - ble to endow one of their children 

his child of ’such infind m ° n , th ’ a Parent ma y form a habit in 
a mere bagatelle bv c ^ ^ ^ tllat y ° Ur tbousand pounds is 
the Parent l We have often urged in 


tne brents’ Review and elsewd l otten UrgG 

which modern science has bm^t? that the great discovery 
“• th “every habit of the life fetl ' he a ‘ d ° f the educat0 , 

record in the brain tissues, wl “ “ were ' a mater,al 

all know that we think as 
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we are used to think and act - 

since man began to notice the wavT ^ t0 act Ever 
of habit has been matter of com ° f hl , S ° Wn mind this law 
been more or less acted upon bv knowIed ? e * and has 

of children. The well brLghtup cW? ^ 7* trainers 
child carefully trained in goo d habits bJui* W> 5 ? bee " * 
our own day that it has been possible „ 7 ty W1,hin 

laws for the formation of habits. U n ° ^ d ° Wn definite 
wished to train her children in wrh ' j° VV ’ the mother who 
has found herself hindered by a certain ^ a f°° d habit 
“ I am sure I am always telling- her ” to u *7* ° f casualt y- 
or to bold up her head and sp^nictly T^’T^ 
careful about an errand, says the poor mother, withers * t 
her eyes, and indeed this of "always telling 
a weary process for the mother, dull because hopeless She 
goes on telling " deliver her own soul, for she has long 
smce ceased to expect any result, and we know how drearv 
■s work without hope. But, perhaps, even his mother does 
not know how unutterably dreary is this “ always tel W ” 
which produces nothing, to the child. At first he is fretfiil 
and impatient under the patter of idle words, then he puts up 
with the inevitable, but comes at last hardly to be aware that 
the thing is being said. As for any impression on his 
character, any habit really formed, all this labour is without 
result ; the child does the thing when he cannot help it and 
evades as often as he can. And the poor disappointed 
mother says, “ I'm sure I've tried as much as any mother to 
train my children in good habits, but I have failed.” She is 
not altogether dispirited, however. The children have not 
the habits she wished to train them in, but they grow up 
warm-hearted, good-natured, bright young people, by no 
means children to be ashamed of. All the same the mother's 
sense of failure is a monition to be trusted. Our failures in 
life are, perhaps, due, for the most part, to the defects of our 
qualities, and, therefore, it is not enough to send children 
into the world with just the inheritance of character they get 
from their parents. 

Let us offer a few definite practical counsels to a parent 
who wishes to deal seriously with a bad habit. First . Let 
ns remember that this bad habit has made its record in the 
bra in. Second. — There is one way only of obliterating such 
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record ; the absolute «»£ ^ eight weeks . Third- Duri„ g 
sDace of time. say . s0 ew ce ll connections, die somehow 

this interval new pow > ^ physical seat of the evil U 

or other taking pl ace - lin „. Fourth.- But the only way t0 
undergoing a ” a " ra ' j ntrod uce some new habit as attractive 
secure this pause habit you set yourself to cure, 

to the child as is tl g ually arise s from the defect of 

Fifth. As the bad l h ^ ghould not be dlffic ult for the 
some quality m tn character to introduce the 

parem who knows 1 5<M ._ Take a moment of happy 

SSSSa. o’do g .he new thing but q uiet,y 
aJcheerfully « that he dies it on a] possible occasions, 
for weeks if need be, all the time stimulating the new idea, 
until it takes great hold of the child s imagination. 

Watch most carefully against any recurrence of the bad 
habit. Ninth. — Should the old fault recur do not condone 
it. Let the punishment, chiefly the sense of your estrange- 
ment, be acutely felt. Let the child feel the shame of not 
only having done wrong, but of having done the wrong 
when it was perfectly easy to avoid the wrong and do the 
right. Above all “ watch unto prayer ” and teach your child 
dependence upon divine aid in this warfare of the spirit ; but 
also, the absolute necessity for his own efforts. 

Susie is an inquisitive little girl. Her mother is surprised 
and not always delighted to find that the little maid is 
constantly on voyages of discovery, which the servants speak 
of to each other as prying and poking. Is her mother 
en S a S e d in talk with a visitor or the nurse ; behold, Susie is 
at her side, sprung from nobody knows where. Is a con- 
ential letter being read aloud ; Susie is within earshot. 
, eS ^.. e . modler think she has put away a certain book where 
Dnp C n ?n < T annot it ! Susie volunteers to produce it- 
leave nf 6 k 6r ^ usl:)anc * that cook has asked for two days 

of thec f a!e Se " C T : ' 1 n iUmpSSusie ’ with aU the ins and ““If 

If is difficult rea i y ,lon,t know what to do with the child- 
kn Wftto h °r' t Vn 0ne ' S a " d »y y° u ought not to 
less enough W -, ° tber ' Each thing in itself is harm- 
s'’' bM “ ls a 'tale distressing to have a child 


iires^buTr nol b r'at^?rdt Py informatio n " Yes, it is 
things of Susie, certainlv not f SPa ’ r ’ f ° r thlnkln S har d 
Regarding this tiresome cuZit^.^C 8 t^f ‘ nevitable - 
the mother casts about for thp n, m d fect of lts quality, 
reinstated. What ails the child^ * 7 and ’ behold > Susie is 
knowledge, run to seed and -,11 S f" lnordlnate desire for 
worthy objects, when the rfofo ' ° Spend itSelf 

Susie to some delightfui study NatZe"? C ° m<!S ’ ! n ' rodu “ 
will employ at, her prying p ZtfvZes ' Z^Z^E 
has taken possession of the little girl a li l , h 
follow about the unworthiness of tilling 0 „ e - 5 thoughts w“ h 
riflmg matters so that nothing really interesting can It in 
For weeks together see that Susie’s mind is too full oHarge 

Zh itT enter ' al1 ; the sma » ones and, once the inquisitife 

habit has been checked, encourage the child’s active mind to 

definite progressive work on things worth while. Susie’s 
unworthy curiosity will so cease to be a trial to her parents. 
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